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PREFACE. 



The following pages contain the substance of a 
Lecture which was given, at their request, to 
the noiembers of the Architectural Societies 
that met in Oxford in the summer of last year. . 
Pressing duties have hindered me till now from 
committing to paper, as nearly as my memory 
serves me, the matter of what was then said. 
I am induced, however, thus tardily to comply 
with a request made by various persons, that 
these remarks should be printed, because 
visitors in Oxford frequently seek information 
similar to that which i1^ was my aim then to 
fiimish. 

B 
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2 PREFACE. 

It IS, moreover, imperative on me to give 
the utmost publicity I can to the letters which 
Mr. Ruskin has addressed to me, the first in 
June last, and the second in January of this 
year, when I informed him I was about to 
print the Lecture. It may seem presumptuous* 
that I should couple my own name with his 
in a question which is partly one of Art; 
but we both feel pleasure in recording that, 
when fellow undergraduates at Christ Church, 
we sketched together; and, that after a lapse 
of twenty years, we received on the same day 
the high distinction of an Honorary Student- 
drip; because, though following divergent 
paths, we have honestly and laboriously culti- 
vated the Arts which we respectively profess. 
To the intercourse on Art, and many kin- 
dred objects, which for more than twenty 
years I have had with the present Dean of 
Chrifit Church, with John Ruskin, Charles 
Newton, and George Richmond, I owe many 



PREFACE. 3 

happy hours of rest in the midst of happy 
labour, and am little disposed to forego the 
right to seek recreation in this or any other 
reasonable manner, because I am a Physician. 
On the contraryy I here declare that, though 
a man may be seduced from his duty, to his 
after misery, by any other absorbing interest, 
I yet believe that frequent intercourse with 
men engaged in other intellectual pursuits, is, 
in my profession at least, almost necessary to 
form a complete professional mind. I appeal 
to History in confirmation. 

But, on the other side, I should be deeply 
pained, if in consequence of the interest I 
profess in the Art of the Oxford Museum, it 
were supposed by any whose opinion I value, 
either that I consider Art a subject on which 
amateurs can have perfect judgment, or that 
it is a matter which a Physician can seriously 
pursue. Yet I am of opinion that it is the 
duty of all persons who can . help true- 

B 2 



4 PREFACE. 

hearted and earnest Artists in these days^ to 
aid in protecting them against unjust depre- 
ciation in efforts which, from many causes in 
this century and in our country, are neces- 
sarily, among the best men, tentative. Many 
have yet to learn the apparently simple truth, 
that to an Artist his Art is his meaos of proba- 
tion in this life; and that, whatever it may 
have of frivolity to us, to him it is as the two 
or the five talents, to be accounted for here- 
after. I might say much on this point, for 
the full scope of the word Art seems by some 
to be even now unrecognised. Before the 
period of printing, Art was the largest mode 
of permanently recording human thought; it 
was spoken in every epoch, in all countries, 
and delivered in almost every material. In 
buildings, on medals and coins, in porcelain 
and earthenware, on wood, ivory, parchment, 
paper and canvas, the graver or the pencil 
has recorded the ideas of every form of society. 
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of every variety of race and of every eharacter. 
What wonder that the Artist is jealous of his 
crafty and proud of his brotherhood? But 
as I hope that the time draws nigh when 
the professorial staff of Oxford will include 
a Professor of Art, I had better desist^ and 
leave the matter in his hands. With the 
Art of this building, at all events, I have 
nothing whatever to do, except earnestly to 
aid in giving fair pky and ftdl opportunity to 
the eminently skilM persons, Deane and 
Woodward, who are now executing the work. 
For me and my fellow-teachers there, it is a 
place of other work altogether ; and were it not 
that, as a Professor, I owe duty in this thing 
to the University, as a Physician, I might regret 
every moment I had ever expended in aiding 
the architects in the Art part of their Tmder- 
taking. In the department of Natural Science 
and of Medicine there is far too much yet to 
be done in this place, to allow any one, who 
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k connected with them and has a dioioe in the 
matter, either time cr energy for otiter occu- 
pations, unless by change they bring him the 
rest he needs. Like all other anciaoit things^ 
Medicine is undergoing a stem croafi*ezami« 
nation; it is learning more and more that, 
without depending whoUy on positive science 
for its practical Art, — a thing which never can 
be,— it can no longer go on without every aid 
that science can afford ; and therefore its dis^ 
ciples will all welcome such a building as is 
the subject of this Lecture, because it bids 
&ir in a few years to disseminate widely, 
among a dasfl of influential persons not hitherto 
reached, a knowledge of physiological truth 
and the truths of nature in general: because 
also it win help to keep before many of our 
most cultivated minds, and our most influ^itial 
thinkers, the principles of sanitary knowledge 
in all its branches. I may not here dilate on 
this great national question ; but they who look 



ahead wiU see, without aid fr«i my pen, what 
mntoal benefits will accante from a ^closer umoii 
of AiQ Sciences at the root of Medicine wit^ 
^ old Uniyersities ; and wiH fiiitber perc^Te 
that for the well-being of those very ScLences^ 
tihe Ptactical Art which is in cxne s^Eise iheir 
highest goal, must lire, and make itself heard 
in its own peculiar notes, and strange, no- 
written speech. 

I nmst noty however^ allow myself now to 
describe the fall scape and prospects of an edu- 
cational insdtntioii, soch as this Museum ; and 
yet I cannot bring to a dose a preface already 
too loi^ for a fikescnption whidi is too short, 
wiliiont i^epeating words which I ventured to 
use ten years ago * on this subject : — 

'^ Wi& rei^eot to the proposal to add some 
fltndy of the fundamental arrangements of ihe 

* See page 39 of ** Bemarks on the Extenaion of Educa- 
tion in the Umyersity of Oxford." Oxford : J. H. Parker. 
1S46. 
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natural world to the general education of the 
place^ I fear that if we do not add it^ we may 
live' to see, what would be a great national 
evil, such knowledge substituted for our pre- 
sent system," 

The addition has been made ; the suhBtitaiion 
is, I hope, averted. The farther my obser- 
vation has extended, the more satisfied I am 
that no knowledge of iJiings will supply the 
place of the early study of Letters — ^^^literas 
humaniores." Recent changes in the French 
universities fiilly confirm this opinion. I do 
not doubt the value of any honest mental 
labour. Indeed, since the material working 
of the Creator has been so far displayed to 
our gaze, it is both dangerous and full of 
impiety to resist its ennobling influence, even 
on the ground that His moral work is greater. 
But notwithstanding this, the study of lan- 
guage, of history, and of the thoughts of great 
men, which they exhibit, seems to be almost 
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necessary (as far as learning is necessary at 
all) for disciplining the hearty for elevating the 
soul, and for preparing the way for the growth 
in the young, of their personal spiritual life: 
while, on the other side, the best corrective 
to pedantry in scholarship, and to conceit in 
mental philosophy, is the study of the facts and 
laws exhibited by Natural Science. 

H. W. A. 

Oxford, Feb, 1, 1859. 
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When a critic in Art approaches an architectural 
edifice, he asks, first, to what uses is this 
building destined ? — ^next, how far does it in a 
sHlfiil manner interweave beauty with conve- 
nience of arrangement ? — and how fiff, subjected 
to the imposed conditions of climate, site, and 
accessibility of materials, does it express the 
object for which it was intended? 

You, therefore, who come as critics, ask 
three things, and in answer, I will endeavour 
to state : — 

1st. The circumstances which in the history 
of Oxford made this effort for enlarging her 
means of education necessary. 
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2ndly. The objects which those members of 
the University who for many years advocated 
this design have steadily kept in view. 

3rdly. The way in which the Architects have 
performed the task assigned to them. 

In other words, it is my duty to relate why 
extension of our buildings was necessary ; 
what is the object of that extension; and 
what the spirit in which the required building 
has been erected. 

FiBST, then, as to the causes which called 
for extension of the national education at 
Oxford in the direction of Natural Science. 
These must be briefly stated. 

The great tide of human thought had set 
for centuries, and down even to the close of 
the Middle Ages, chiefly in the direction of 
speculative reasoning, poetry, or history. Many 
circumstances in the condition of our globe 
tended to repress the outbreak o( inqmring 
and eager interest in external Nature, which 



NARROW-MINDEDNESS IN STUDIES. 13 

about the time of the discovery of the New 
World dawned upon all the educated part of 
mankmd. It is not other than both remarkable 
and humiliating, that some of those who studied 
and taught the mental science of Aristotle, or 
the speculative dogmas of the schoolmen, should 
have wholly forgotten the successftd energy 
which Aristotle and Galen, in the very dawn 
of Hterature, had expended on investigating 
the laws of organic life. It is probable, indeed, 
that the very condition of the Church in the 
Middle Ages, which led men to study the 
Bible less and value their own fancies more, 
did, in fact, close their eyes to the astonishing 
revelations of the unwritten as well as of 
the written Word of God. 

Oxford, ^* the ancient seat of learning," was 
not exempt from this intellectual one-sided- 
ness. It chiefly cultivated classic lore, and 
pursued the metaphysical notions of the school- 
men ; even these were not always taught 
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in tibte fiu*H9eemg spirit of true philosophy. It 
has taken some centuries from the epoch of 
'Roger Bacotty followed here by Boyle^ Harvey^ 
Linacre^ and Sydenham, besides nearly 200 
years of unbroken publication of the Royal 
Society's transactions^ to persuade this great 
En^sh university to engraft, as a substan- 
tive part of the education of her youth, 
any knowledge of the great material design 
of which the Supreme Master- Worker has 
made us a constituent part» 

** The study of mankind/' indeed, was 
^' Man ;" but it was Man viewed apart firom all 
those external circumstances and conditions by 
which his probation on earth was made by his 
Maker possible, and through whose agency, 
for good or evil, his life here, and preparation 
for life hereafter, were ordained. Seeing, then, 
all these things, many here in Oxford, not so 
much by concert, as by that strange unanimity 
which comes to some subjects in the fulness of 
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tiieir time, felt as by an iaatmct, that liiej 
might not rest until means for i^htly stadying 
what is vouchsafed for man to know of tbis 
raiiverse were accorded to the youlii eom* 
mitted to their care, and to themselyes; From 
such causes^ and iGrom so deep convictiosis, has 
arisen the Oxfiwrd Musemn. , 

Nor was the present an inapjMropriate or 
unexpected time for a work conceived in ikb 
temper. Oxford possessed more than the 
current knowledge of the day ; and the light 
which had been brought so multi&ziously 
to bear on Nature, by many great minfe in 
Europe^ from Bacon to Cuvier, had he&Oi spe- 
cially imparted to us in the first half of tMs 
century; partly by oral instruction from Kidd^ 
Buckland, Daubeny, Walker^ the two Duncans^ 
and many others, both in their several lecture^ 
rooms, and within the walls of old Elias Ash- 
mole: and partly, I must add, by the various 
enlightened acts and wise expenditure of the 
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Radcliffe Trustees, who not only many years 
since devoted their library entirely to works on 
Medicine and Natural History, expending large 
sums, restricted only by the little fruit they 
bore ; but have also, by the development of a 
first-class Observatory, and especially through 
the labours of Manuel Johnson, added new 
lustre to the University of Halley, and Bradley, 
and Gregory. 

To enlarge, however, on all the details of this 
progress would be now of little interest We 
look more to the future than to the past. 
Thankful for the benefits we have inherited, 
and jealous of the honour of our fathers, 
we, as practical men, take still deeper interest 
in the destiny of our children — desiring that 
we leave them not worse provided in the gifts 
of their age, than by God's mercy and the 
foreseeing nobleness of our forefathers, we 
foimd ourselves in those of our own. 

We ask, in the second place, What objects 
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have the promoters of the Museum kept in view 
while advocating its erection^ 

" There are two books," says Sir T. Browne, 
" from whence I collect my divinity ; besides 
that written one of God, another of His ser- 
vant. Nature, — ^that universal and public manu* 
script that lies expansed unto the eyes of all." 
In this term " Nature" are, of course, included 
every known and observed form of matter by 
which our world and its inhabitants were either 
made or are maintained, and whatever laws of 
their construction or for their maintenance 
have by reason been inferred. No less sign^• 
fication of the word Nature will in the present 
day be accepted; the limitation of the term 

r 

History of Nature to a small portion of the 
biological sciences is not now, of course, 
admitted. But even this explanation does 
not adequately express the idea of the word 
Nature; the word implies not only the fact»' 
and the laws that have been noted in the* 

c 



18 DIVISIONS IN JJ^ATDBALJilSyOBr STUDIES. 

structore aad peojdii^ of tiie ^^obe^ bat still 
more, the relation mldek ail tiioie &ci» aiid 
]aw0 bear to eaek oliiea*^ in one Imsaamous 
whtde; fuad yet one isl^ fiirtliec, in :6ome 
limited inaiaiaceSy — ^the £rst glkopses of unnt- 
ierdd idaas, tcaoei (aB w£ l»elieim), tboagk 
<we see them dacidj as in a soirror^ of imex- 
{Kretaed Art of the ^eat Jbrtificer. 

Td :alate the diwsiofiB which Jbave been finmd 
naeesBiuy or cceBvemeBt fen* the purpose of 
fitudifiDt <}r teacher m ^m -vast soqniry, ifi to 
enumerate the principal sciences belonging to 
the {lifiiory of Nature^, fsnd therefoi3e>tiiedepart- 
men^ to wUch, in ^e Mnseuniy places ^aise 
assigned. In these departments ihere are many 
sub-divisions; some of which are themseWjes 
already ejected into gread: aad compreh^nstye 
su)>)ects. They cannot aU be separately Tept&- 
sented her^; for this educational institution is 
not the effort of a great goFenmient, nor the 
exhibjtioii of the soieutific collections of a 
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natuu]^^ bxxt an abstcacty bb k weoce, .fitted £ar 
^ .gra^p of a single parBca%— "Or a fttamdiipg- 
jdointy J^Kun ifdience the intettigaiit leamer niqr 
tate B,,gEDeK2l.mixv&jir 4af£ a gseBtfielfiLof know- 
led^ wUcb^ he his powers whAt ikef masf, in 
lufi lifetime .be ctai neeyer completeljr investigaku 

<0ur object, itheB, ofl—lat, io give the JbarnfiT 
A general view 0f the plaiiet cool wMoh he IxsreB, 
of its vCBDBtitiHgatt pads, imd of the jodhdiaDB 
wliich it oQcupses as a wcoM ^among weidids: 
and ^ndly,, to enable Mm to atady^ im .the imoat 
isoB^ete Boientific .Tnanner^ imd .&r any ^pncposej 
any detailed postian which Ms poifv^arstqnaiUfy 
him to grasp. 

The JLfitCiHiamec, mth Jus ajq^acatos^ may liete 
introduce the student to the pheffi)m6iia ob- 
served in tibat space of which we oecaipy an 
infinitesimal poction^ and may explain themeaiiB 
and the ^powers by whioh these phenomena Incii^B 
been obseawed «nd can be ^predicted. The Pro- 
fessor of Geometry mil he able io aid ^bb Sas- 

c 2 



20 THE GENERAL LAWS OF NATURE. 

ther explanation of those abstruse calculations, 
bringing his knowledge to bear upon terrestrial 
as well as cosmical instances. In the depart- 
ment of Experimental Physics, the student will, 
guided by his teacher, as far as they obey the 
hand or bend to the skill of man, submit to ex- 
periment the most general agents and powers^ 
which are either diffused through space^ — ^such as 
light ; or are daily but universally needed in the 
organic or inorganic changes of our earth, — ^as 
water and air. The Higher Mathematical truths 
upon which the theories of Experimental Physics 
depend^ can be pursued by him in the Class- 
Room of the Professor of Natural Philosophy. 
Scarcely removed from these departmente, he 
may next examine in the Chemical laboratories 
those endless changes^ which nature in her 
ordinary coiirse, or the skiU of man by con- 
trived combinations, may bring about in the 
matter of which this earth is composed, — a 
department which has severed from itself, more 
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LIFE ON THE EABTH, 21 

for convenience than by reason^ its special 
school of Mineralogy. So^ insensibly, but well 
prepared, he will approach, in the Geological 
collections and afterwards among the rocks 
themselves, the study of the development of the 
earth, the history of the convulsions by which 
it has attained its present form, the way in 
which its surface is disposed, and, by necessity, 
the characters, structure, life, origin, and decay, 
of its past and present inhabitants* 

Without the Geologist on one side, and the 
Anatomist and Physiologist on the other, 
Zoology is not worthy of its name. The 
student of life, bearing in mind the more 
general laws which in the several departments 
above named he will have sought to appre^ 
ciate, will find in the collections of Zoology, 
combined with the Geological specimens and 
the dissections of the Anatomist, a boundless 
field of interest and of inquiry, to which 
almost every other science lends its aid : fi:om 
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eadk Scmce^ her botFo\V9*> a sqpecial' lij^ to* 
gniife^ ham tiaowjgb Ite rangeu of extibct an* 
casting spimfil fcrms^ from, the lowest up: Dk 
lifeef highest l^pe, wbich^ lasft and most per^clr^ 
but preHihadowed in pre^ous ages> hp seesi; 
in Mm; Bjr the aid of phynoiogicai' ifibeK 
t^ationff he begina to imd€trs1ancl how hasd to- 
ixBiiv^l' are the* complex medianiBms^ and pre^- 
sci&st int^tions of. liie Maker of all ; and he 
slowly learns to- appreciate what essqnisite care 
ia needisd for dificoyering the real axstion of 
even, an apparently eomprehendfed mfehine; 
And so* at last^ dmost bewildered^ but net 
cast down, he attempts t& scmtinise^ in iiie 
roomff devoted to* Medicine^ Ae various injur- 
riea whish man is doomed tO' nndei^ in hi» 
progresa^ tewardiSh death; he foegins i^ revere 
tjre beneficent conMvamses which shine. forth 
in the midst of snffisring and disease, and to 
v^^ his £a<;e beftire &e Hiysterioa& alterations 
of structure; to^ which' liiere seem attliched^ 
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pain, WTib scarce i^Kef , and a steady adv'ance, 
without a check, to death. He will look, and 
as be lodcSy wiil cbeiisb bope, not unmixed 
with prayer, thai the gtes^ Art of HeaErag 
may by alt these tfaiiigB a^ance-, and tihyt by 
the* progress of profoander sciesice, hy ti^ 
spread mmmg the peo|te of the restibont pini&- 
tieal knowledge, - by stricter obedienee to 
pbysiologieal laws^ by a eofiaeqaent m&re 
self--deByiiig spirit,, some disorders may at a 
foture d^y be- ewred^ which cannot be pre* 
vented, and scune^ perhaps*, prevented, whkh 
never can be cnaredl 

Tbese, then, are ihe departments to whieh we 
aasigs^ ftp* snitaat^ aid, aaod easy interchange 
of reference and c&mfsa^imtiy a common habi- 
tation nadfer one re^:. Astronomy, Geometry, 
£xperimemtal Phyries,^ with their Mathematics; 
Chendstry, Mineralogy, Geolo^, Zoology^ 
Anaflomy, Fhysieiogy,^ Medieiae. 

In the THIHSD pliocev we must consider the 
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way in which the Architects have provided for 
these wants. 

It is quite unnecessary to describe more 
particularly the steps by which we obtained 
the design which you have come to criticise, 
and which is here brought to a practical 
result, than by saying generally, that the 
Professors of the subjects which I have 
named, having decided on the space which 
each required for satisfying (I am bound to 
say in the most limited manner consistent 
with efficiency) their several wants, the 
University decided on allowing a grant of 
30,000t for the sheU of the buflding, leaving 
o fiiture determination its interior fittings 
and various incidental expenses, such as warm- 
ing, lighting, draining, planting, fencing, and 
the like. In the competition, scarce any 
limitation was imposed, and to style none. 
Thirty-two designs by anonymous contributors 
were sent ,in 5 the majority of the judges. 
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after a thoroughly English battle^ in which 
some professed advocates of Gothic architec- 
ture deprecated the application of Gothic 
Art to secular purposes, — thereby denying to 
their own style that malleability which is, 
perhaps, its highest prerogative, — ^the design, 
"iVwi Domirma cedificaverit dxymum^ was ac- 
cented. Having been openly one of its 
warmest advocates, I have seen no reason to 
regret the decision of the University. 

It is but just to the Architect and to the 
University, to say to you at once, that the task 
has been a difficult one. The University 
granted a sum, which was perhaps the most it 
could, in justice to other departments, afford for 
the proposed purpose ; the sum was well known 
to be barely sufficient to raise a building of the 
cubical contents which the Professors required 
for their several departments ; and therefore it 
must be admitted at once, that, without blame 
to either party, there is on all sides evidence. 
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both in materkif and desgs^ oS a rigwcmij 
i^BStraiiied expcndituf^ jvst as in reqpeet of 
smterial and fintsli Ae dlirecft- eontnnry nafj' 
be noticed in amodier gteat stmetnrev reeently 
built for the tTnivcrHty by my esteemed firknd 
Mr. Co<^erelI — ^Ifae Taylor bsBtitntioB. 

Once for aH on Ae subject of cost, — a 
consideration of the utmost importance in 
the relation between employers and employed 
in the matter of building, — I am happy here 
to record that it is within my personal know- 
ledge that ertraorfmary and unsparing pains 
have been taken by Deane and Woodward, 
to^ prodnce, often with great additional labonr 
to themselreif, the almost impossible combina- 
tion of artistic effect and complete convenience^ 
with most fimited means. 

Tom who bring critical &cnlties and a 
knowled^ of bmldmg to bear on the sub- 
ject, need scarcely be told what is here stated. 
It is only to be greatly regretted that a con- 
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tnuy <ipiiu«i shoald have be«. ey^premi, 
AvB& ia parli to ^HDrsoiee of ftost^. ani ni 
part; more mtfcitoiiafieiy stilT^ to* oiie> car two 
flmgater mi§csdcidatbcEs in eonstruct&g some 
estimates' fer esstsnx work, as well^ as to an 
error in the caleolated' elastixsitjr of wroHglit 
iron supports- to^ the roof. 

Ko Physieian wills probably be hesffob cm the 
subject of Arty^ so liiaet it wem waste of time; 
bot^ to ytm and to' ime^ to express^ eyen; if I 
hold tbem^manvy opmioBS on Ais^ matter;, bat 
sliil^ as one of those: appcnnted by theFmyessity 
to seleet a dedgn^ it was; my duty to satisfy 
myseff on> certani selisnt principles;, of whadb 
I willl stttte tw^v 

Firsts Thstr in the sdisction: of a style for a 
scientiAc bml(Hng> &e first CDnsiders^oBi wiiii 
me was: its^ praetical fitness foe its^ pnrpcse; 
tihat; ifl} this, respect of capacity of adaptaitiozi to 
any? ^yen wants, Goliiic: bas mo' supesiDr ra 
any known form of Art; of any periocb or 
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country; that this being so, it is, upon the 
whole, the best suited to the general architec- 
tural character of medisev al Oxford, 

Secondly, That supposing Gothic to be 
adopted, it must in all respects adapt itself 
to the necessities of the departments; in no 
way impose its Art to the hindrance of our 
conyenience; it must confine its ornaments 
to subjects more or less connected with the 

« 

objects of the building, as the Middle Age 
architects confined their ecclesiastical decora- 
tions in sacred edifices ; it must be willing 
to use whatever material the skill of modem 
ages has placed at the 4isp9sal of the builder ; 
and the arrangements of various kinds should 
not, on account of Gothic associations, be infe- 
rior in mechanical skill or other convenience, 
to the forms or methods now in general use. 

Believing in these principles, I think the 
University was right in adopting our present 
design. I will not indulge myself further on 
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this topic^ nor detain you with speculations 
on Gothic Art; an old college friend^ and a 
very different hand^ will presently do this in 
the letter which I shall read to yotu 

It remains only^ therefore^ to describe the 
general plan by which the union has been 
effected between the professorial demands and 
financial conditions on the one hand^ and on the 
other, the requirements of Gothic Architecture, 
as interpreted by a refined and almost fastidious 
artist. 

A few words will explain the principles 
which determined the kind of accommodation. 

For the illustration of Nature the student 
requires four things : first, the work-room, 
where he may practically see and work for 
himself; secondly, the lecture-room, where 
he may see and be taught that which by 
himself he can neither see nor learn, and, 
as an adjunct to these, a room for more 
private study for each; thirdly, general space 
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ciaufts capfthle of pveaerF^tioni-— iso ^flaoed^ in 
wktwn to Ae«rt*f flxe bauldmg,:«to be,c«- 
venient for srefereooe and oompairaon bet^vsieai 
all the diffiorent b]»snche0 ; and, laally, .a Jdbrary, 
2D which wlLBtevQr has been jdone, .or is aow 
doing, in the sciemse of this and other perieds 
4Bid fiountries, iKiay be :CDZif7enieiitly jascseiftaiaed. 
The ceotase of the tedifioe^ "vvhich k to qooh- 
toin Ifhie GoUbstions, consists of a qnadroEigle. 
This large area will be covered by a glass roo|^ 
iBUj^QCted on cast ironicoluxxms. The ornaments 
(dae "to the adnurable s^iU and itaste of Mr. 
Siudmore, of Coventry,) asie in wrought iron. 
This is as dt should be. The jigid (cast) .mate- 
rial soopports the yertical pvessfore; themaUeahle 
(vixmght) iron is employed for lihe amameat, 
and is chiefly hand-wraught. The present is 
iihe second roof &8t has been erected; ^ it 
lad been believed tthat a departmre could be 
aafesty made from 'the origuud des^os of JSieane 
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and Wixxiirard lor tiie sake of la^tness of 
form; xod &at for the smine refifion the sap- 
ports might be made •of wrought iztm tubes. 
This experiment failBd^ and sl stmctore on 
the {Hrincaple of the originsd decdgii has rqslaced 
the first attempt. 

The wrou^ iron onuaaeDts repiseseBi^ in 
ihe large spandrik tha.t occizpy the interspaces 
between the aarches of the pstncipal aisles, 
large inierwoy^Ei brandies, with leaf and 
flower Bod feiiit, of lime, chesmit, sycamore, 
walnut, pabn, and other trees and shmbs, of 
native or of exotic growth; and in yanons 
parts of the lesser deooratiansy in the capitals, 
and nesiied in ' Ihe trefoils of the girders, 
leaves of ehn, briar, water-lily, passion-flower, 
ivy, holly, and many others, which hereafter 
a catalogue will ennmerate. 

The central court is snrronnded by an open 
arcade of two stories. TMb arcade furnishes 
ready means rf comnnmiation between die 
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several departments and their collections in 
the area. The roof springs from above the 
upper arcade, so that the arcades on both floors 
are open to the covered court. 

The arcade on the ground floor is entered 
from the centre of each side of the court, and 
ready communication is made from it to every 
part of the collection. In each of the arcades 
are seven piers forming eight openings, ' and 
carrying eight discharging arches, within which 
are two lesser arches, resting on their outer 
sides on the piers, and at their junction with 
each other on a shaft with a capital and base. 

On the upper story there is a similar arrange- 
ment, excepting only that the piers and shafts 
are of less height, though the piers are of the 
same number ; on this account, in the same 
horizontal space between each pier, four arches 
are supported by three shafts in the upper 
arcade, instead of as below, two arches sup* 
ported at their union by one shaft. 
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There are, on the ground floor, thirty-three 
piers and thirty shafts — on the upper floor, 
thirty-three piers and ninety-five shafts. Thus 
one hundred and twenty-five shafts surround 
the court; ai^d if we include the capitals and 
bases of the piers, there are one hundred and 
ninety-one capitals afid bases.* 

The shafts have been careftdly selected, under 
the direction of the Professor of Geology, from 
quarries which furnish examples of many of 
the most important rocks of the British Islands. 
On the lower arcade, are placed, on the west 
side, the granitic series; on the east, the 
metamorphic; on the north, calcareous rocks, 
chiefly from Ireland; on the south, the marbles 
of England. In the upper floor, as far as may 
be, an analogous distribution is adopted.! 

« 

* The number of shafts and piers on the side by which 
you enter, differs from the other three sides : hence the 
uneven numbers. 

t Further particulars of these shafts, and of the arranger 
ments of the plants represented in the capitals, wiU be 
given in the Appendix. See the admirable letter from 
Professor Fhillipb there given. J) 
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Tkte capitals and bases will represent rarious 
greups of plaints and animals, illustrating di^ 
ferent cUnntes and Tarioos epodis. Tiiej are 
mabily arraaged aeocMrding to tlt^ natural 
orders, and are the more requnred to repse* 
sent &e vegetable creation, as the botanical 
collections will remain, very properly, at lie 
Botanical Gazdens. 

On massive c(»rbels, projecting from the 
fiponts of the piers, it is hoped, that there 
may be plaxsed the statues of great men who 
first discovered, or first hrcmght to important 
results, the several branches of knowledge 
which the edifice is intended to promote. 
In the mathematical d^artment, Ardiimedes, 
Leibnitz, Newton ;. in astronomy, Hif^parchus, 
Galileo ; in geology, Cnvier ; in chemistry, 
Lffvoi^er, Cavendish, Davy ; in biology, Aris- 
totle, LinnaBus, John Hunter ; in medicine, 
Hqspoerates, Sydedhanoi, Harvey; and on 
special, but very different grounds, as bene- 
factors to the human race. Bacon, Tolta, Oer* 
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sted. Watt, and Stepb^Eison, will be aiiuiiig the 
first whose stataes it is proposed to place bepe 
£(xr the contemplation and example ci aQ who 
n»7 hereafi^r enter, wi& various porpose, this 
place of study and of work. 
' Here I mast not oimit to record that the 
expression in Ae architecture, by this siraple 
and happy method, of the intentions of the 
bnilding, was engrafted npon it as tlie work 
went on, ftnd was not ( I need hardly say) 
inclnded in the first design^ or in tiie origmal 
estimate. All this has since been added by tiie 
zealous munificence of many fri^ids of our 
undertaking.* 

I may be excused for rqpeatmg a publie 
fact. Her Majesfy- Queen Yictobia. was made 
acquainted with the circumstance that 'diese 
statneswere to be gifts; and a hope was ex- 
pressed that if Her Majesty tibought fit to set 

* In an Appeadix will be ibimd the names of tbe donors 
of these statues, and of other contributors to the oma* 
mentation of the bnilding. 
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an example to contributors, she would choose 
as her donation the first of the modern school, 
himself an EngUshman, Francis Lord Bacon. 
In reply, the royal, and, more also, the kindly 
announcement — reached the University, that 
not Bacon only, but the four great names that 
followed next on the proposed list of discoverers, 
should be executed by Her Majesty's command 
and at her own costs. And I know not but 
that this gracious act was enhanced in value, 
when it was made known by the Chancellor on 
the same occasion on which the Queen's gift 
was publicly announced, that the Undergra- 
duates had offered to erect the monuments 
of Aristotle and Cuvier. 

Several offers have been made to place 
inscriptions in carving or in colour on the 
walls of the corridors, in the libraries, or in 
the several departments. How curiously in- 
structive some of these might be ! Take, two 
for example, in the Medical Department — this. 
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quaint saying and pregnant rebuke recorded 
by StobsBus : 

** Tp6^iKog larpbg kpiarrj^eic, He &v ykvoiro rkXeiog iarpSc' 
'O tA dwara, ^^ij, Kal rd fir^ dward dwdfuvog Siaytyv^HTKUv/* 

'* Trophilus the physician being asked who is a perfect 
physician, gave answer, 'He who distinguishes between 
what ean, and what cannot be done.' " 

Then the weighty, but half-known words 
with which Hippocrates solemnly begins his 
instructions — 

" 'O piog fipa^bg^ ri U rkxvti fuuepij, 6 dk Kaipbg 6^^g, ^ H 

*< Life is short; 
but 
Art long; 

Opportunities fleeting; 
Experience deceitful; 
True judgment difficult." 

Or in yet more lofty strain, the words of 
Sir Thomas Browne — 

" Natubb is the Akt of God." 

And who cannot add, from the best bene- 
factors of mankind, similar terse greetings for 
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the threslidid of everj ayenue to natural know- 
ledge ? 

Round the arcade is ranged upon three sides 
the main block of the bnildiBg. The east is 
wiflely left unencumbered by rooms^ to affi)rd 
ready means for Aiture extension : land has been 
purchased, which will admit of such extension 
whenever it is required, I may not describe 
the main block in detail ; you can visit such 
departments as you think fit The mopt com* 
plete and largest is that of Chemistry, because 
the practical work of that extensive subject 
is likely to be here most extensively carried 
on. To every department is attached a lecture- 
room, a private room, and, wherever required, 
work-rooms and laboratories. 

Beyond or outside the main block, to the 
north, because the coolest side, are an open yard 
for the Anatomical and Zoological departments, 
aad beyond it, Dissecting-rooiBS. On the south 
side, are the rooms whidi require special 
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amftgemeiitB for experiaients or light; a 
yaxd for purposes oomiected with Gkemistry 
and Expesriufeental Pfajsics; sid fiirtlier stilU 
ont-bmldings, containhig workshops, fiiniftee- 
rooms, weighh^-rooiiis, aod labdraianes. Thus 
all noxious cq^rations axe remoyed fiom tiie 
principal pile^ but joined with much con- 
venience to the Ifictuie-roomSy and communi- 
cating easily with the Central Coiirty oommon 
to all the departments. 

The laboratory for tiie chemical students 
is the large detached building seen at the 
sooth-west an^e of the Museum. The Abbot's 
kitchen at Glastonbury will be recognised by 
you as the prototype. There can be no more 
sncceasfiii adaptation of an ancient example 
to modern wants^ maanmfih as no moie con- 
yenient nor more airy laboratory could be 
contrived, «id certainly no bolder or more 
l^turesque desipi. 

On the upper floor are a kcge lectose-room 
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for 600 persons intended for occasional use; 
the Entomological collections of Mr. Hope ; and 
along the fronts the Library and Reading rooms, 
together 200 feet in length. 

Concerning the libraries, to the honour of 
the Radcliflfe Trustees (the Earl Bathurst, 
W. S. Dugdale, Esq., the Right Hon. S. 
Herbert, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
and the Right Hon. T. H. Sotheron Estcourt), 
it must be said, that they have seriously before 
them the question whether they may not 
transfer their collections of " Scientific Books to 
the new Scientific Institution. Here is not the 
place to enter into the arguments- which are 
involved in the proposition; it is sufficient to 
say, that close by the Scientific Collections, 
some library of Scientific Literature is neces- 
sary. Wherever the Collections are, the students 
will be. The memory of the great physician 
will be doubly honoured, should the noble pile 
that bears his name, bear it still as the Radclifie 
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Library; but marching as it were with the 
new wants of a new age, supply a splendid 
reading-room to the over-crowded Bodleian 
Library ; while his funds and his literary 
stores begin a new life at the Museum. The 
Trustees wiU not probably be foiled in their 
endeavour to serve the best interests, both of 
their founders and of the University. Should 
they be so, however, there will be long and 
costly labour before the Museum is supplied 
with such a collection of illustrated works on 
all scientific subjects, of periodicals, and trans- 
actions ; or endowed with so liberal funds for 
the maintenance of a Ubrary. 

Lastly, I will but mention the graceftd 
building which at the south-east angle gives a 
residence to the Curator. The elegance of its 
form, and the beauty of its many details, will 
long teU the tale, that the soul of one man, at 
least, did in this century answer to the subtle 
requirements of Gothic Art; and will say, in 
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unmiatakeaUe terms, what that maa might 
have accomplished, had ample means be^i ever 
placed at his commaiML 

Hece, ihen^ I must stop,^ — ^hut not before I 
have added^ that while this building has been 
in progress, we have not been wholly na- 
nrindftil of the hardy hands that wodced £ac 
its erection. AlasI we can do little Sx each 
other, to ease the daily toil, aad sweeten the 
luad*eanied bread. But with the laying the 
fimndation-stonewe also erected a humble mess- 
room by its aide, wfa^re ihe workmen hayedaily 
met for iheir stated meals, haye begun each day 
with simple prayers from willing hearts,, haye 
had yarious yolumes placed for their isse, and 
haye receiyed £ceqaent instmction and aid 
from the chief officer in the building, Mr. Bram- 
wdl, our deik of the works. 

The temper of the Azdiitect has reached 
the men. In their work they haye had 
pleasnre. The capitals are partly deaigned by 
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the men tibemaelTes, and especially hj the 
&miy of O'She.. who bring wit «id alamiy 
from the Emerald Isk to their dseerfiil task. 
The carving of the capitals and the decozatioa 
of the windows, limited, very limited, as our 
means have been, have raised ever living inte- 
rest ; and as strangers walk in tihie streets, ever 
and anon tiiey hear &e theme discussed by the 
workers who pass by. 

May the work prosper 1 — and in many suc- 
ceeding generations, when we are long for- 
gotten, may young minds be here freshly 
learning and warmly loving the things which 
they may be aUowed to perceive as in a mirror, 
dimly ; but which we, by the me£fable grace 
of God, may, in ways at present unconceived, 
be then beholding, and knowing iiiem then as 
th^ are known. 



I have purposely avoided the expression of 
my sentiments on many points which interest 
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me, lest I be^ as perhaps I already am, tedious 
to you. I delay, therefore, no longer to read 
a letter which has just reached me from 
Mr. Buskin, 

" Dear Acland, 

"I HAVE been very anxious, since I last 
heard from you, respecting the progress of the 
works at the Museiun, as I thought I could 
trace in your expressions some doubt of an 
entirely satisfactory issue. 

^^ Entirely satisfactory very few issues are 
or can be ; and when the enterprise, as in this 
instance, involves the development of many new 
and progressive principles, we must always be 
prepared for a due measure of disappointment — 
due partly to human weakness, and partly to 
what the ancients would have called fate — and 
we may, perhaps, most wisely call the law of 
trial, which forbids any great good being 
usually accomplished without various compen- 
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sations and deductions^ probably not a little 
humiliating. 

'^Perhaps in writing to you what seems to 
me to be the bearing of matters respecting your 
Museum^ I may be answering a few of the 
doubts of others^ as well as fears of your own. 

" I am quite sure that when you first used 
your influence to advocate the claims of a 
Gothic design^ you did so under the conviction, 
shared by all the seriously purposed defenders 
of the Gothic style^ that the essence and power 
of Gothic, properly so called, lay in its adapt- 
ability to all need; in that perfect and unlimited 
flexibility which would enable the architect to 
provide all that was required, in the simplest 
and most convenient way ; and to give you the 
best offices, the best lecture-rooms, laboratories, 
and museums, which could be provided with the 
sum of money at his disposal. 

^^ So far as the architect has failed in doing 
this ; so far as you find yourself, with the other 
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professors^ in an jvriae ineonvenieiiced by forms 
of architecture ; so far as pillars or piers come 
in your way, when yon have to pdnt^ or vaults 
in the way of your voiee^ when you have to 
speak, or muUkm. » the w»y of your Kght, 
when yon want to see; — -just so &r the archi- 
tect has failed in expressing his own principles, 
or those o( pure Gothic art I do not suppose 
that soch fidlure has taken plac^ to any con- 
siderahle extent; but so far as it has taken 
place, it cannot in justice be laid to the score of 
the style, since precedent has siiown suffidendy, 
lliat Tery imc(Hnfortabk and usele&s rooms may 
be provided in all other styles as well as in 
Gk)thic ; and I think if, in a bdiding arranged 
for many objects of varions kinds, at a time 
when the practice of architectare has been 
somewhat confiised by the inventkms of modem 
science, and is hardly yet organized completely 
with respect to the new means at his disposal ; 
i^ under such circmastances, and with some- 
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what limited liinds^ you have yet obtained a 
building in all main points properly fiiMUing its 
reqimements^ yon have, I Ihink, as much as 
could be hoped from the adoption of any style 

whatsoerer. 

It 

^'Bot I am much more anxious about the 
deooradcm of the building; for I fear that it 
will be hurried in completion^ and that, partly 
in haste and partly in mistimed econ<»ny9 a 
great opportunity may be lost of advancmg 
the best interest of architectural, and in that, 
of all oHieT arts. For the principles of 
Go4^ic decoratioB, in themselves as simple and 
beautifol as those of Gothic construction, are 
fiu* less understood, as yet, by Ihe EngHsh 
public, and it h Httle Ukely that any effective 
measures can be taken to carry them out 
You know, as well as I, what those principles 
are ; yet it may be coav^nent to you that I 
diouid here state tiiem briefly as I accept thfem 
myself, and have reason iM> suppose tiiey are 
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accepted by the principal promoters of the 
Gothic revival 

*^ L The first principle of Gothic decoration 
is that a given quantity of good art will be 
more generally useftd when exhibited on a 
large scale^ and forming part of a connected 
system^ than when it is small and separated. 
That is to say^ a piece of sculpture or painting 
of a certain allowed merit, will be more useM 
when seen on the front of a building, or at 
the end of a room, and, therefore, by many 
persons, than if it be so small aa to be only 
capable of being seen by one or two at a 
time; and it will be more usefiil when so 
combined with other work as to produce that 
kind of impression usually termed ' sublime ' — 
as it is felt on looking at any great series of 
fixed paintings, or at the front of a cathedral — 
than if it be so separated as to excite only a 
special wonder or admiration, such as we feel 
for a jewel in a cabinet. 
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" The paintings by Meissonier in the French 
Exhibition of this year were bought, I believe, 
before the Exhibition opened, for 250 guineas 
each. They each represented one figure, about 
6 inches high— one, a student reading; the 
other, a courtier standing in a dress-coat. 
Neither of these paintings conveyed any infor- 
mation, or produced any emotion whatever, 
except that of surprise at their minute and 
dextrous execution. They will be placed by 
their possessors on the walls of small private 
apartments, where they will probably, once or 
twice a week, form the subject of five minutes' 
conversation while people drink their coffee 
after dinner. The sum expended on these toys 
would have been amply sujBGlcient to cover a 
large building with noble frescoes, appealing 
to every passer by, and representing a large 
portion of the history of any given period. 
But the general tendency of the European 
patrons of art is to grudge all sums spent in 

E 
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a way thug caloiilated to con&r benefit on tiie 
public, and to grudge none for mbnte treasnreB 
of which the principal advantage is that a lock 
and key can always render Hwm invisible. 

'^ I have no hesitation in sajing Ihat an 
acquifiittve selfishness, rejoicing somewhat even 
in the sensation of possessing what can not be 
seen by others, is at the root of this art, 
pah'oiHige. It is, of course, coupled with a 
sense of securer and more convenient invest- 
m^it in what may be easily protected and 
easily carried £rom place to place, than in 
large and immoveable works; and also with 
a vulgar delight in the minute curiosities of 
productive art, rather than in the exercise of 
inventive genius, or the expresidon of great 
facts or emotions. 

" The first aim of Ihe Gothic Revivalists is 
to counteract, as &r as possible, this feeling on 
all its three grounds. We desire (A) to make 
art large and publicly beneficial, instead of small 
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aai pravBtelj eagrosaed or Mokided; (B) to 
xnafce art £xail imtBad «f portable, aaaociatiiig 
it witk local dbaracter and faktarieal memory; 
(G) to make art eaqnneflfiiine inaflead cf cuxmia^ 
yaluable for its suggestionB and teadm^a, more 
than finr tbe mode of its ]]uaiiifiiGti»& 

^IL The aecond great principle of tbe GkyUiic 
Beviralists is that ail art em^^K^fed ia deeoE»- 
tion fibonld be infomative, conveyiiig tmthfiil 
statenenta about nateral fiuste, if it conyqra ^ang 
statement. It may aometimes merely oQm.poae 
its decorationB of mosaics, chequers, bosses, or 
other meaninglesa ornaments : fast if it iwpre- 
sents organic form (and in all important places 
it wHl represent it), it will give that form tmth- 
ftilly, -with as modh resemblaiice to natore aa 
the necessary treatment of the piece <£ oratr 
ment in question irfll admit o£ 

''Tfab principle is mere disputed than the 
first among the Gothic Reviyalists themselves. 
I, however, hold it simply and entirely, beliBr- 
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ing that ornamentation is always^ aetens parihusy 
most valuable and beautifiil when it is founded . 
on the most extended knowledge of natural 
formSj and continuallj conveys such knowledge 
to the spectator.* 

" III. The third great principle of the Gothic 
revival is that all architectural ornamentation 
should be executed by the men who design it, 
and should be of various degrees of excellence, 
admitting, and therefore exciting, the intelli- 
gent co-operation of various classes of work- 
men ; and that a great public edifice should be, 
in sculpture and painting, somewhat the same 
as a great chorus in music, in which, while, 
perhaps, there may be only one or two voices 
perfectly trained, and of perfect sweetness (the 
rest being in various degrees weaker and less 
cultivated), yet all being ruled in harmony, 
and each sustaining a part consistent with its 

* A more detailed fitatement of thia principle is given in 
a foIIoTPing letter. 
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strength^ the body of sound is sublime^ in spite 
of individual weaknesses. 

'^ The Museum at Oxford wasj I know^ in- 
tended by its designer to «dubit in its decoration 
the working of these three principlesj but in 
the very fact of its doing so^ it becomes exposed 
to chances of occasional fidliure^ or even to 
serious discomfitures^ such as would not at all 
have attended the adoption of an established 
mode of modem work. It is easy to ca^e 
capitals on models known for four thousand 
years, and impossible to fail in the application 
of mechanical methods and formalised rules. 
But it is not possible to appeal vigorously to 
new canons of judgment without the chance 
of giving offence ; nor to summon into service 
the various phases of human temper and intel- 
ligence, without occasionally finding the tempera- 
rough and the intelligence feeble. The Oxford 
Museum is, I believe, the first building in 
this conntry which has had its ornamentation. 
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» «7 t(ffing parted tri»ted to the inTOrtioi. of 
the workman : the result is highly (mfti^&etory^ 
the pp<^ectii]g windows of the staircases being 
tM^ heamfiiliil in eSect as anythiog I know 
in exril Gothic: bnt fin* more may be aecoBEH 
pliAed for the bnilding if the completion of its 
earying be not hastened ; many men of high 
aartistic power might be brought to take asn 
interest in it, and Tariovts lessons and sngges- 
ti(HB8 giYCfi to the workmen which woold 
materially advantage the final decoration of 
Iea£ng featores. No yery great Gothic build- 
ing, B(y hie as I know, was erer yet completed 
without some e( this wise deSberation and 
frviiftd patience. 

^I was Hi hopes from the beginning that 
tiie Bcnlptitre mighrt have been rendered typi- 
csdly 3kBlral3ve of flie Eia^Iish Flora: Idow 
&r this idea iiaa beai as yet carried out I 
do not know; bnt I know fliat it eaaaot 
be property carried oat without a eaprfnl 
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examination of the avaOaible character of the 
principal genera, such as architects have not 
hitherto undertaken. The proposal -which I 
heard adTanced the other day^ of addii^ a bold 
entrance-porch to the fib^ade, appeared to me 
every way fall of advantage, the blackness of 
the facade having been, to my mind, from the 
first, a serious fault in the design. If a sub- 
scription were opened for the purpose of erect- 
ing one, I should thiiok there were few persons 
interested in modem art who would not be glad 
to join in forwarding such an object 

'a think I could answer for some portiona 
of the design bei^ superintended by the best 
of our modem sculptors and parateni; and I 
believe that, if so superinteoided, the potdi 
might and would become the crowning beauty 
of the building, and make all the difference 
between ila being only a satiafiictory and 
meritorious work, or a most lovely and 
impreaaive one* 
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"The interior decoration is a matter of 
much greater difficulty; perhaps you will 
allow me to defer the few words I have to 
say about it till I have time for another letter : 
which, however, I hope to find speedily. 
" Believe me, my dear Acland, 
" Ever affectionately yours, 

" J. RUSKIN." 

The principles thus clearly enumerated by 
Mr. Ruskin are, on the main, those that animate 
the earnest student of Gothic. It is not for me 
especially to advocate Gothic Art, but only to 
urge, that if called into life, it should be in con- 
formity to its own proper laws of vitality. If, 
week after week, in my youth, with fresh senses 
and a docile spirit, I have drunk in each golden 
glow that is poured by a Mediterranean sun 
from over the blue ^gean upon the Athe- 

« 

nian Parthenon — if, day by day, sitting 
on Mars' Hill, I have watched >each purple 
shadow, as the temple darkened in majesty 
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against the evening sky — if so, it has been to 
teach me, as the alphabet of all Art, to love all 
truth and to hate all falsehood, and to kiss the 
hand of every Master who has brought down, 
under whatever circumstance, and in whatever 
age, one spark of true light from the Beauty 
and the subtle Law which stamp the meanest 
work of the Everliving, Everworking, Artist 

So, at least, here we have sought to hinder 
all ornament, unless that ornament be free from 
vicious carelessness ; and to stop all professing 
transcript of Nature, unless it be painstaking, 
sagacious, and honest. Herein, we owe just 
debt of gratitude to the young school of Artists, 
called, half in jest, Pre-RafFaelites. Genuine 
Pre-Raffaelites lived but once. The yearning, 
half-graceless simplicity which made Raffaelle 
what he was, and which Raffaelle lived himself 
to lose, is, nevertheless, no simplicity after 
Raffaelle died. But faithful love of the Nature 
of God, and power to select by our reason, and 
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by a cultiYated mind, that which is fit fSor 
human work, and which human skill can ac- 
complish, is of all tmie---of onr times, as well as 
of the days of Giottoy or of the almost matdiless 
hand and heart of Van EjcL Woe to ns ia 
the judgment of posterity, if, knowingly, because 
we care not, or unknowingly, became we see 
not, we either will not work faithfully in onr 
Art ourselves, or cannot let others work who 
will. Bather do as we faaTC done— carve one 
capital a» well as we can, though that be £eebly, 
— and so cheer one human heart, that his Ioto 
in his daily work may be stamped on our and 
his bdialf for centuries, rather tisan yamish t^e 
whole surface with endless deai^, which is too 
coarse to be an imitation of natural objects, and 
too mean and too oflten repeated, to be counted 
within the range of Art 

This, then, we have desired in our area; to 
represent some natural objects as our beat 
workmen feel them; to do a few well; and to 
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wait for completion to a future daj^ when the 
hewn blocks may be carved by the imagination, 

« 

or in the reality^ as our children will. 

I must now, for the present^ bid you and the 
Building &rewelL With no wish to deprecate^ 
but rather earnestly desiring your thorough 
criticism and your every counsel^ I may still 
remind you that though5 perhaps^ not fiilly 
aware of the difficulties through which the 
Musectm has become what it ia, you cannot 
be more convinced of the impeTfedions which 
partly eirciimstaneesy partly oar common nature, 
have stamped upon it, thasi are those who, for 
many years, trod each step towards its erection, 
before its Art waa discossed, or even its Artist 
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SECOND LETTER FROM MR. RUSKIN. 



My DEAB AcLAND^ January 20, 1859. 

I WAS not able to write^ as I had hoped^ 
from Switzerland, for I found it impossible to 
lay down any principles respecting the decora- 
tion of the Museum which did not in one way 
or other involve disputed points^ too many, and 
too subtle, to be discussed in a letter. Nor do 
I feel the difficulty less in writing to you now, 
so far as regards the question occurring in 
our late conversations, respecting the best 
mode of completing these interior decorations. 
Yet I must write, if only to ask that I may 
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be in some way associated with you in what 
you are now doing to bring the Museum more 
definitely before the public mind — that I 
may be associated at least in the expression 
of my deep sense of the noble purpose of the 
building — of the noble sincerity of effort in 
its architect — of the endless good which the 
teachings to which it will be devoted must, 
in their ultimate issue^ accomplish for man- 
kind. How vast ihe<y<range of that issue^ you 
have shown iA the lecture which I have just 
read^ in which you have so admirably traced 
the chain of the physical sciences as it en- 
compasses the great concords of this visible 
universe. But how deep the workings of 
these new springs of knowledge are to be — 
and how great our need of them — ^and how 
far the brightness and the beneficence of them 
are to reach among all the best interests of 
men — ^perhaps none of us can yet conceive, 
far less know or say. For, much as I reve- 
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renoe phyflioal ecience as a maaas of mental 
ednicatkui (a&d you know how I havo <;oii- 
tended for it» as such, bow these twenty 
years, from tiie stumy afberooon of spring 
when Ehrenberg, and yon, and I, weo^ hnnt- 
ing for infiisoria in Christchnrch meadow 
streams^ to the hour when the prize offered 
by Sir Walter TrevelyaQ and yourself for 
the best essay on the Fauna o£ that meadow, 
marked the opening of a new era in English 
education) — much, I say, as I reverence 
physical science in this function, I reve* 
r^ace it, at this mom^at, more as the source 
of utmost human practical power, and the 
means by which the far distant races of the 
world, who now sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death, are to be reached and 
regenerated. At home or far away — the call 
is equally instant — here, for want of more 
extended physical* science, there is plague in 
our streets, famine in our fields; the pest 
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strikes root and fruit over a heoaiiphere of 
the earth, we know not why; the voices of 
oar chadren fiide away into ailence of veno- 
mous death, we know not why ; the popolatian 
«f thiB laoBt ciyilked covr^j reacts every 
^ort to lead it into purity of habit and 
babitation,-to give it gennmeness of iwnrish- 
ment, and wholesomeness of air, as a new 
interference with its liberty; and insists Toci- 
feronsly on its right to helpless death* All 
this is terrible; bat it is more terrible yet 
that dim, phosphorescent, fidghtfiil superstitions 
still hold their own over two-thirds of the 
inhabited globe; and that all the phenomena 
of nature which were intended by the Creator 
to enforce His eternal laws of love and judg- 
ment, and which, rightly understood, enforce 
them more strongly by their patient benefi- 
cence, and their salutary destructiveness, than 
the miraculous dew on Gideon's fleece, or 
the restrained lightnings of Horeb — that all 
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these legends of God's daily] dealing with his 
creatures remain unread, or are read back- 
wards, into blind, hundred -armed horror of 
idol cosmogony. 

How strange it seems that physical science 
should , ever have been thought adverse to 
religion. The pride of physical science is, 
indeed, adverse, like every other pride, both 
to religion and to truth ; but sincerity of 
science, so far from being hostile, is the path- 
maker among the mountains for the feet of 
those who publish peace. 

Now, therefore, and now only, it seems to 
me, the University has becoftie complete in her 
function as a teacher of the youth of the 
nation to which every hour gives wider 
authority over distant lands ; and from which 
every rood of extended dominion demands 
new, various, and variously applicable know- 
ledge of the laws which govern the constitu- 
tion of the globe, and must finally regulate the 
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industry^ no less than discipline the intellect 
of the human race. I can hardly turn my 
mind fix>m these deep causes of exultation to 
the minor di£Sculties which beset or restrict 
your undertaking. The great work is accom- 
plished; the immediate impression made by it 
is. of little importance; and as for my own 
special subjects of thought or aim^ though 
many of them are closely involved in what has 
been done, and some principles which I believe 
to be, in their way, of great importance, are 
awkwardly compromised in what has been im- 
perfectly done, — all these I am tempted to 
waive, or content to compromise, when only I 
know that the building is in main points fit for 
its mighty work. Tet you will not think that 
it was matter of indifference to me when I saw, 
as I went over Professor Brodie's chemical labo- 
ratories the other day, how closely this success 
of adaptation was connected with the choice 
of the style. It was very touching and won- 

F 
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derful to me. Here was tike arckitecture 
whick I had learned to know and loye in pen- 
sive miBS^ deserted by the hopes aad efforts 
of men^ or in dismantled fbrtress-fragments 
recording only their cruelty; — here was this 
very architectare lending* itsrif^ as if created 
only &r these^ to the foremost activities of 
homsaii discovery^ and the tenderest fiinctions 
of homan mercy. No other architecture, as I 
felt in an instant, could have liius adapted 
itself to a new and strange office. No fixed 
arrangements of frieze and pillar, nor accepted 
proportions of wall and roof, nor practised 
refinements of classical dec<»:ation, could have 
otherwise than absurdly and fiintastically 
yielded its bed to the crucible, and its blast 
to the furnace; but these old vaultings and 
strong buttresses — ^ready always to do service 
to man, whatever his bidding — ^to shake the 
waves of war back from his seats of rock, or 
prolong through faint twilights of sanctuary. 
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the i^hs of las sxxpea^iaoa — he had hut to ads: 
it of them^ and thej entered at once into the 
lowliest ministries <£ the arts of heading, and 
the sternest and dearest offices in the service 
of science. 

And the longer I examined the Mtisemn 
arrangements^ the more I felt that it could be 
only some accidentid delay in the i^ecegnition 
of thh efficiency for iti woik^ which had 
cfltLsed any feeEng adverse to its progress 
among Ihe members of the Uinyersity. The 
general idea abont die Museum has perhaps 
been^ Mtherto^ that it is a ferced endeavour 
to bring decorative forms of arohitectore into 
uncongenial uses — whereas^ the real fact 
is^ as far as I can discern it^ that no 
other architecture wooM^ xayier the required 
circumstances^ have been poesible; and that 
any effort to introduce dasncal types of fena 
into &ese laboratories and mHsetuns mttft 
have ended in ludicrous discomfitcere. Bat the 

F 2 
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V 

btdlding has now reached a point of crisis, 
and it depends upon the treatment which its 
rooms now receive in completion^ whether the 
facts of their propriety and utility be acknow- 
ledged by the public^ or lost sight of in the 
distraction of their attention to matters wholly 
external. 

So strongly I feel this^ that whatever means 
of decoration had been at yonr disposal^ I 
should have been inclined to recommend an 
exceeding reserve in that matter. Perhaps^ I 
should even have desired such reserve on 
abstract grounds of feeling. The study of 
Natural History is one eminently addressed to 
the active energies of body and mind. Nothing 
is to be got out of it by dreaming, not always 
mucli by thinking-everything by seeking and 
seeing. It is work for the hills and fields — 
work of foot and hand, knife and hamifler — so 
far as it is to be afterwards carried on in the 
house^ the more active and workmanlike our 
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proceedings the .better, fresh air blowing in 
from the windows, and nothing interfering with 
the free space for our shelves and instruments 
on the walls. I am not sure that much interior 
imagery or colour, or other exciting address to 
any of the observant faculties, would be desir- 
able under such circumstances. You know 
best ; but I should no more think of painting in 
bright colours beside you, while you were dis- 
secting or analysing, than of entertaining you 
by a concert of fifes and cymbals. 

But farther^— do you suppose Gothic decora- 
tion is an easy thing, or that it is to be carried 
out with a certainty of success at the first trial 
under new and difficult conditions? The sys- 
tem of the Gothic decorations took eight 
hundred years to mature, gathering its power 
by undivided inheritance of traditional method, 
and unbroken accession of systematic power; 
from its culminating point in the Sainte 
Chapelle, it faded through four 'hundred years 
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of fipleiidid dacliae; now fiur tPFo eenlairiaa it 
Turn lais dead — end moie thfta ie — bmned ; and 
meee tkui bq^ ibrgotten, as a dead man oat of 
miad; da 70a expeet to reriye it oat of dioae 
MtortB «Dd famaoei. ef yoars, as ihe ckwA- 
spirit of the AxMaBL aea recie from beneatk 
tke aes^ of SoloBicii? P^hapa I have been 
myadf iSuiltfilly anaw^rabk fi>r tkis too eagw 
hope m yoiu* mkid (aa well as m tliat of 
ethers) hj what I hare urged so often le- 
specting the doly of faringiag out the power 
of »«bonlinate workiiien ia docor«tive deaign. 
Bat do yooL think I meant workmen tvained 
{or mttrained) ia the wajr that oacs hvre 
been until lately, and then cast laeae on a 
sodden, ii^ nnaasisted eontention wkh w- 
known elem^iite of style? I meant the jxe^ 
cise oonlmry of this; I meant worioMn aa we 
hi»re yet to ereate tiian: men inhmting the 
iaatiocts of their ^xaA throa^ numy genefir 
tiono, Aadtr' trained in eTerir medianical 
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art thftt bears <m thdr inatmals, and £kb^ 
liamed from infancj with cferj candkiott c£ 
their beaatifiil and pexlect treatment; urforaied 
and re£uaed in xoanhood, bj conetant obeeryar 
tion of all natural fiict and form; then daased^ 
aceordiBg to their pror ed aqmcities^ in ordered 
companies, in which every man sdiall know his 
part^ and take it cahnly, and wkboiat effort or 
doubt — ^indispiitabiy well — unaccnsably aeeom- 
pliflhed — mailed and weaponed c«p-^j9Jie far his 
place and ftmctimw Gam yon lay your hand 
on snch men? or da joa ^haaok that nwre 
natural good-'will and good^e^nig can at 
once supply their |dace? Not so id the 
mare £utfaliil and earnest the minds yon have 
to deal with, the more carefnl yon shooid be 
not to nrge them towards fields of effbri, in 
which, too early committed, they cm only be 
pnt to nmerrkseaUe defeat. 

Nor eaa you hope to accomplish, by mle or 
system^ what oannol he done by indrndnal 
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taste. The laws of colour are definable^ up to 
certain limits, but they are not yet defined. 
So far are they from definition, that the last, 
and, on the whole, best work on the subject 
(Sir Gardner Wilkinson's) declares the *' colour 
concords " of preceding authors to be discords ; 
and vice versa. 

Much, therefore, as I love colour decoraiion 
when it is rightly given, and essential as it has 
been felt by the great architects of all periods 

V 

to the completion of their work, I would not, in 
your place, endeavour to carry out such deco- 
ration at present, in any elaborate degree, in 
the interior of the Museum. Leave it for 
future thought : above all, try no experiments. 
Let small drawings be made of the proposed 
arrangements of colomr in every room; have 
them altered on the paper till you feel they are 
right ; then carry them out firmly and simply ; 
but, observe, with as delicate execution as 
posisible. Rough work is good in its place. 
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three hundred feet above the eye, on a cathe- 
dral front, but npt in the interior of rooms, 
devoted to studies in which everything de- 
pends upon accuracy of touch and keenness 
of sight. 

' With respect to this finishing, by the last 
touches bestowed on the sculpture of the 
building, I feel painfully the harmfiilness 
of any ill-advised parsimony at this moment 
For it may, perhaps, be alleged by the ad- 
vocates of retrenchment, that so long as the 
building is fit for its uses (and your report 
is conclusive as to its being so), economy 
in treatment of external featu)*e is perfectly 
allowable, and will in no wise diminish the 
serviceableness of the building in the great 
objects which its designs regarded. To a cer- 
tain extent this is true. Tou have comfortable 
rooms, I hope sufficient apparatus ; and it now 
depends much more on the professors than 
on the ornaments of the building, whether or 
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not it IB to heeoma a bri^t or obBCure centre 
of pablic kisiraetioiK Tet there are otlier 
points to be ccmsidered. As the huildii^ 
staada at present, there is a discouragiag 
aspect of parsimony abont it One sees that 
the ajrehitect has done the utmost he oonld 
with the means at his disposal^ and that jnst 
at die point of reaefaii^ what was right, he 
has been stojqped {<x want id fonds. This 
is visiUe in almost every stone of the edi^oe. 
It separates it with broad distinctiyeneaa from 
all the other building in the University. It 
may be seen at once that our other public insti- 
tutioBSy and all omr ccdleges — thoagh some of 
them amply designed — are yet rickhf built, 
never pinchingly. Pieces of princely cost- 
liness, eveiy here and there, mingle among 
the simplicities or severities of the student's 
life. What practical need, fiir instance^ have 
we at CSiristehurch of the beantifiil fiua-vaulting 
under which we aacend to dme ? We mi^t 
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have as easily acUeved ike eauaaaoe ef our 
banquets mtieat a |^aia yanlL What need 
have the readers in the Bodleian o£ the ribbed 
traceries which deooimte its external walls ? 
Yet, which of those readers would not think 
that lAftming was insulted by their removal ? 
And are thene any of the stndeats of Balli^ 
devoid of gratitiide fixr the kindly mnnifieenee 
of the man who gave them the beautifiil seidp- 
tured brackets of their oriel window^ when 
three mmej furcjectiag stones would have 
anspwered the purpose just as well? in these 
and all other regarded and pleasant portions 
of our colleges^ we find always a wealthy and 
worAy eompletioB of all appdnted features, 
which I believe is not without strong, thou^ 
vntraced eflfect, on the miadi of the yo«Mig«: 
sebolan, giving tfaaoi ruq>ect for the branches 
<^ learning which these buildiogs are iirffliided 
to honour, and increamg, in a certain dcgvee, 
that sense of the value of ddicaey and aecu- 
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racy whiclf is the first conditon of advance in 
those branches of learning themselves. 

Your Musenm^ if you now bring it to 
hurried completion, will convey an impression 
directly the reverse of this. It will have the 
look of a place, not where a revered system of 
instruction is estabUshed, but where, an unad- 
vised experiment is being disadvantageously 
attempted. It is yet in your power to avoid 
this, and to make the edifice as noble in aspect 
as in function. Whatever chance there may be 
of faQure in interior work, rich ornamentation 
may be given, without any chance of failure, 
to just that portion of the exterior which will 
give pleasure to every passer-by, and express 
the meaning of the building best to the eyes 
of strangers. There is, I repeat, no chance of 
serious failure in this external decoration, 
because your architect has at his command the 
aid of men, such as worked with the architects 
of past times. Not only has the art of Gothic 
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sculpture in part remained, though that of 
Gothic colour has been long lost, but the 
unselfish — and I 'regret to say, in part self- 
sacrificing — zeal of two first-rate sculptors, 
Mr. Munro and Mr. Woolner, which has 
already given you a series of noble statues, 
is still at your disposal to head and systematise 
the efibrts of inferior workmen. 

I do not know if you will attribute it to a 
higher estimate than yours of the genius of 
the O'Shea family, or to a lower estimate of 
what they have as yet accomplished, that I 
believe they will, as they proceed, produce 
much better ornamental sculpture than any at 
present completed in the Museum. It is also 
to be remembered that sculptors are able to 
work for u.„iU..direcMes..f„..^g which 
non6 of our painters could bring to their task, 
even were they disposed to help us. A painter 
is scarcely excited to his strength, but by sub- 
jects full of circumstance, such as it would 
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be difficult to suggest appropriately* in the 
present building; but a sculptor has room 
enough for his full poirer^ in the portrait 
statues^ which are necessarily the leading 
features of good Gothic decoration. Let me 
pray you, therefore, so far as you have influ- 
ence with the delegacy, to entreat their favour- 
able consideration of the project stated in Mr. 
GreswelTs appeal, the enrichment of the door- 
way, and the completion of the sculpture of 
the West Front There is a reason for 
desiring such a plan to be carried out, of 
wider reach than any bearing on the interests 
of the Museum itself. I believe that the eleva- 
tion of all arts in England to their true dignity, 
depends principally on our recovering that 
unity of purpose in sculptors and architects, 
which characterised the designers of all great 
Christian buildings. Sculpture, separated from 
architecture, always degenerates into effemi- 
nacies and conceits; architecture, stripped of 
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scolptaie^ is at best a oanvenient affxangemenl 
<^ dead walls; aaaodated, they not osiy adbm, 
but recif»rocaIly exalt each oih^ and ghre to 
all the arts of the coantiy in which they thns 
exi9t, a correspondent tone of majesty. 

But I would plead for the ^orichment of 
this doorway by p(»rtndt sculpture, not so 
much eren on any of these important grounds, 
as because it would be the first example in 
modem Ei^ish architectare of the real value 
and right place of commeraoratiFe statues. 
We se^n never to know at preset where to 
put such statues. In the midst of the blighted 
trees of desolate squares, or at l^e crossings of 
ox^used ^eets, or balanced oa the pinnacles 
of pillars, or riding across &e tops of triumphal 
arches, or blocking up the aisles of catbecbrals, 
in none of these pesiticms, I think, does the 
portrait statue answer its purpose. It may be 
a question whether the erection of such statues 
is honourable to the erectors, but assuredly it is 
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not honourable to the persons whom it pretends 
to commemorate; nor is it anywise matter of 
exultation to a man who has deserved well of 
his country^ to reflect that his effigy may one 
day enciunber a crossing, or disfigure a park 
gate. But there is no man of worth or heart, 
who would not feel it a high and priceless 
reward that his statue should be placed where 
it might remind the youth of England of what 
had been exemplary in his life, or usefol in his 
labours, and might be regarded with no empty 
reverence, no finitless pensivenesSj but with 
the emulative, eager, unstinted passionateness 
of honour, which youth pays to the dead leaders 
of the cause it loves, or discoverers of the light 
by which it lives. To be buried under weight 
of marble, or with splendour of ceremonial, is 
still no more than burial; but to be remem- 
bered daily, with profitable tenderness, by the 
activest intelligences of the nation we have 
served, and to have power granted even to the 
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shadows of the poor featares^ sunk into dust^ 
still to warn, to animate, to command, as the 
father's brow rules and exalts the toil of his 
children. This is not burial, but immor- 
tality. 

There is, however, another kind of portrai- 
ture, already richly introduced in the works of 
the Museum ; the portraiture, namely, of flowers 
and animals, respecting which I must ask you 
to let me say a few selfish, no less than congra- 
tulatory words : — selfish, inasmuch as they bear 
on this visible exposition of a principle which 
it has long been one of my most earnest aims 
to maintain. We English call ourselves a prac- 
tical people ; but, nevertheless, there are some 
of our best and most general instincts which 
it takes us half-centuries to put into practice. 
Probably no educated Englishman or English- 
woman has ever, for the last forty years, 
visited Scotland, with leisure on their hands, 
without making a pilgrimage to Melrose ; nor 
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have they ever, I siippose5 acoomplislied the 
pilgrimage Mrithout singiiig to tfaemfidyes the 
buzdea of Scott's description of the Abbey^ 
Nor in that description (maEjr it not also be 
conjectured?) do they usually feel any couplets 
more deeply than 



" Spreading herbs and flowerets bright 
GBiitened with the dew of va^tA, 
No herb nor floweret glistened there 
But was carved in the cloister arches as fair." 

And jet, though we are raising every year in 
England new examples of every kind of costly 
and varioTisly intended bniWinga - eccledas- 
tical, civile and domestic— none of us» through 
all that period^ had boldness enough, to put 
the pretiy couplets into simple practica We 
went on, even in the best Gbtbic work we 
attempted^ clumsily copying the rudest cmar 
ments of previous buildings ; we never so 
much as dreamed of learning from the monks 
of Melrose, and seeking for help beneath tibe 
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dew that sparkled on their '* gude kail " 
garden.* 

Your Museum at Oxford is literally the first 
building raised in England since the close of 
the fifteenth century, which has fearlessly put 
to new trial this old faith in nature, and in the 
genius of the unassisted workman, who gathered 
out of nature the materials he needed. I am 
entirely glad, therefore, that you have decided 
on engraving for publication one of O'Shea's 
capitals ;t it will be a complete type of the 
whole work, in its inner meaning, and far 
better to show one of them in its completeness, 
than to give any reduced sketch of the build- 

* " The monks of Melrose made good kail 
On Friday, when they fiuted." 

The kail leaf is the one principally employed in the 
decorations of the abbey. 

t See yignette title-page. The capital represents the 
following ferns : — 

Scolopendrinm vulgarey 
Blechnum boreale, 
Filixmas. 

••- a 2 
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ing. Neverthelesi^^ beautifal as that capital is, 
and as all the rest of O'Shea's work is likely to 
bie, It is not yet perfect Gothic sculpture ; and 
it might give rise to dangerous error> if the 
Admiration given to these carvings were unqua- 
lified. 

I cannot^ of course^ enter in this letter into 
any discussion of the question^ more and more 
rexed among us daily^ respecting the due 
meaning ahd scope of conyentionalism iii treat- 
ment of natural form ; but I may state briefly 
What^ I trust, will be the conclusion to which 
all this '* vexing" will at last lead our best 
atcfaitects. 

The highest art in all kinds is that which 
conveys the most truth, and the best ornamen- 
tation possible would be the painting of interior 
walls with frescoes by Titian, representing per- 
fect Humanity in colour ; and the sculpture of 
exterior waUs by Phidias, representing perfect 
Humanity in form. Titian And Phidias are 
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precisely alike in their conception and treat- 
ment of nature — everlasting standards of the 
right. 

Beneath ornamentation^ such as men like 
these could bestow^ falls in various rank^ ac- 
cording to its subordination to vulgar uses or 
inferior places, what is commonly conceived as 
ornamental art. The lower its office^ and the 
less tractable its material, the less of nature it 
should contain^ until a zig-zag becomes the best 
ornament for the hem of a robe, and a mosaic 
of bits of glass; the best design for a coloured 
window. But ail these forms of lower art are 
to be conventional only because they are 
subordinate: — ^not because conventionalism is 
in itself a good or desirable thing. All right 
conventionalism is a wise acceptance of^ and 
compliance withj conditions of restraint or infe- 
riority;— it may be inferiority of our know- 
ledge or power — ^as. in. the art of a semi-savage 
nation ; or restraint by reason of material- — as 
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in the way the glass painter dieuld restrict 
faimsc^ to transparent hue, and a sculptor 
deny himself the eyelash and the film of 
Rawing hair, whicji he cannot cut in marble ; — 
but in all cases whatever, -right conyention- 
alidm is either a wise acceptance of an inferior 
^place, or a noble disjdiay of power nnder 
accepted limitation : it is not an improvement 
of "natural form into somediing better or pnrer 

4 

than Nature herself. 

Now this great and most precious principle 
may be compromised in two quite opposite 
ways. It IB compromised on one side, when 
men suppose that the degradation of a natural 
form which fits it fiir some subordinate place is 
an improvement of it-; and that a black profile 
on a red ground, because it is proper on a 
water -jug, is therefore an idealization of 
Humanity, and nobler -art than a picture of 
Titian. And it is compromised equally gravely 
on the opposite side, when men refuse to sub- 
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mit to'the limitation of material and the fitneftses 
of office ;—wli«i they try to produce finished 
pctures in coloured glass, or sdbstitaie &e in* 
considerate imitation of natural objects for the 
pei^fedness of adapted and disciplined design. 

There is a tendency in the work of the 
Ozferd Mnseisoi to err on this last side; an- 
ayoidflble, indeed, in the present state of our 
artrJmowledge — and less to be regretted in a 
bnflding devoted to natural Bcience than in any 
other: nevertheless, I cannot close liiis letter 
without pointing it out, and warning the general 
reader against supposing that the ornamentation 
of the Museum is, or can be as yet, a Tepre- 
sentation of what Grothtc work will be, when its 
reyival is complete. Far more severe, yet more 
perfect and lovely, that work will involve, 
under sterner conventional restraint, die expres- 
fflon not only of natural form, but of all vital 
and BoUe natural law. For the truth of 
decoration is never to be measured by its imi* 
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tative power^ but by its suggestive and infor- 
jnative power. In the annexed spandril of the 
iron-work of our roof, for instance, the horse- 
chesnut leaf and nut are used as the prmcipal 
elements of form : they are not iU-arranged, 
and produce a more agreeable effect than con- 
volutions of the iron could have given, imhelped 
by any reference to natural objects. Neverthe- 
less, I do not call it an absolutely good design ; 
for it would have been possible, with &r severer 
conventional treatment of the iron bars, and 
stronger constructive arrangement of them, to 
have given vigorous expression, not of the shapes 
of leaves and nuts only, but of their peculiar 
radiant or fanned expansion, and other condi- 
tions of group and growth in the tree; which 
would have been just the more beautiM and 
interesting, as they would have arisen from 
deeper research into nature, and more adaptive 
modifying power in the designer's mind^ than 
the mere leaf tenmnation of a rivetted scrolL 
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I am compelled to name iJiese defictsncies^ in 
order to preyent mkconception of the principles 
we are endes¥^oaring to enforce ; but I do not 
name them as at present to be avoided^ or even 
much to be regretted* They are not dhargeable 
either on the architect, or on the subordmate 
workmen ; but only on the system which has for 
three centuries withheld all of bs fiom healthy 
study ; and although I doubt not that lovelier 
and juster expressions of the Gothic principle 
will be ultimately arrived at by us» than any 
which are possible in the Oxford Museum^ its 
builders will never lose their claim to our chief 
gratitude^ as the first guides in a right direc- 
tion ; and the building itself — the first ej^nent 
of the recovered truth — ^will only be the more 
« venerated the more it is excelled. 

Believe me, my dear Acland^ 

Ever affectionately yoars, 

J. RirsKm. 
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LETTER FROM PBOFESSOB TmLLSPS. 
Mr DEAB ACLANB> Oxford, Jan. 81, 18*9. 

I LOSE no time in stating yerjr condsdy 
the purpose we hod in view, when it wad pro- 
posed to place shafts of British marbles in the 
corridors of the Museum, and to croWn them 
with capitals of natural objects. A few 
words Are appended to show in what degree 
we are able to effect the object, and the 
method on which we proceed. 

The British marbles are still only partially 
known. Including in the term marbles some- 
thing more than the " marmora*' of our early 
mineralogists, and including granitic rocks, 
serpentines, &c., we desired to obtain specimens 
of all the more important kinds — important 
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on grounds of scientific interest^ as well as 
for their commercial value and architectural 
utility. Here and there our efforts failed ; we 
could not "for love or money" get the stone 
we wanted ; but on the whole our success is 
much beyond any previous example in this, 
and, I believe, in any country. 

In the arrangement of the many valuable 
and curious examples of polishable stones, 
which the liberality of our friends has enabled 
us to bring together, we have always desired to 
employ so much of system as to make these 
ornamental parts of the fabric realltf and 
obviously useful, as a part of the exhibition 
of natural objects. Regarding the rocks as 
of aqueous or igneous origin, and of unequal 
geological date, we wished to exhibit these 
relations in our building, by giving to each, 
group an appropriate place. It was found, 
after great efforts, possible to accomplish this 
to a considerable extent, but not quite so 
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perfecilj as was hoped. The principal reason 
is that we could not obtain certain marbles 
known 150 and more years since^ to complete 
our series of mesozoic limestones. 

If BOW you wiU stand in the centre of 
the great courts and tarn your eyes to the 
west^ '^ sqUs ad occasumi^ you will see,, in the 
lower range of shafts^ six fine examples of 
granite and its twin brother syenite. First, 
on the left, Aberdeen g^y granite^ sur* 
mounted by the sculptured coital of Alis- 
maceous plants; next, Aberdeen red granite, 
crowned by the Botomacese; then the largely 
porphyritic gray granite of Lamoma, with a 
capital of the date palm. On the other side 
of the entrance/ stands my special column of 
syenite from Charnwood Forest, with the 
cocoa-palm for its crown; then the beautiful 
mottled giranite of Cruachan, elaborated for ua 
by the Marquis of Breadalbane, the capital 
being Pontederacea? ; and finally, the red granite 
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of Ross in Mull, tiie gift of the Duke of Argyll, 
whose capital is Liliaceous. 

I don't at all intend to lead you so slowly 
round the remainder of tiie quadrangle. On 
the north you see eight shafts, all from Ireland 
or Devonshire, all belonging to palaeozoic, 
stratified, or metamorphic rocks. At the ex- 
treme are the beautiful marbles of Torquay 
and Marychurch — between them the green 
serpentinous marbles of Galway, and red and 
black tinted limestones of Cork, Limerick, &c. 
The capitals will be Acotyledonous — (see the 
splendid fern sculpture above Marychurch 
shaft) — or Monocotyledonous, as Graminese, 
AcoracesB, &c. 

Now turn to the east, and behold a second 
set of igneous and metamorphic rocks, to face 
the old granites and porphyries. Here, on 
the left (next to Marychurch column) you see 
your own Killerton rock (ancient — how 
ancient I) lava, crowned with Zamiacese, from 
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which peeps the Didelphys ; next the Rock of 
Trerice, its capital will be a thorny Zamia; 
then Roche gives a shaft to be capped by 
Cupressinse; next axe two serpentines with 
capitals of Abietinae and Araucarinse ; Inverara 
porphyry follows, and supports sculptured 
branches of Taxaceae. St. Leven's porphyry 
and black serpentine complete this series, and 
are to bear on their heads plants of the orders 
Smilacese and Dioscoraceae. 

On the south, you have a beautiful and 
pretty well known series of English and Welsh 
marbles, mostly of the carboniferous limestone, 
but including what are less commonly seen, 
the breccia of Mendip and the gypsum of 
Ohellaston. The plants destined to furnish 
capitals for these are the Monocotyledonous 
orders, as OrchidacesB, Musaceae, Iridaceas^ &c. 

Thus have we thirty shafts of the larger 
size placed, with their thirty capitals executed 
or planned. Besides the thirty capitals we 

H 
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have to provide siztj- corbels', and are doing, 
this so asr to add to each capital a neigbbour 
bearing some natural affinity fo it Only in 
one instance hiss this been departed from v it 
is in Idle c?orbel of 1i)e MalvaceaQ, close by the 
Filices — a case of two quite different; groups 
wonderftilly executed, and looking at each other 
with mutual admiration ! 

"Sitmy ascend to the upper corridor, and 
survey the smaller sfaaifts, to the number of 
ninety-six, which appear on its four side& As 
yet no capitals are carved on them. Beginning 
on the west side, and following the same order 
as for the shafts below, you find the whole 
corridor (twenty-four shafts) occupied by 
granite, porphyry, serpentine,. &c. AoMXDg 
them are granites of Aberdeen, Criffiel,, aad 
Cornwall — ^porphyritic granites^ ef^ remadsable 
richiiesB (often called porphyry), elvans^. por- 
phyries', and various quartzose componnda 

The eapitiils for' tiiese' shafts wiil be all 
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selected from the CoroUiflorous division of 
Dieotyledonois plants. 

Tiie northern upper corridor ia wholly filled 
with marbles from the carboniferous limestone 
and older rocks of Ireland, inclnding the ser- 
pentine of Galway. The capitals will exem- 
plify Monochlamydeons jdants and Rhizanths. 

On the western side the series of shafts is 
Taxied. It was not found possible to obtain 
for this side all the marbles formerly known 
and used in the Oolitic and Wealden districts 
of England ; and some of the bays have been 
filled with other rocks which it was desirable 
to exhibit At the extremities we have firom 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Somerset- 
shire, specimens of the Permian limestones, 
triassic breccia, and gypsum — ^in the centre are 
granites of Jersey and Cornwall — ^flanked by 
columns of slate and shafts of lias, blue and 
white; marbles of Porbeck, Stamford, and 
BockinghanK 
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The capitals of these shafts will be designed 
from the Thalamiflorous division of the Dicoty- 
ledonous plants. 

Lastly, on the south side is a series of the 
• finest rocks belonging to the carboniferous and 
Devonian limestones of England and Wales, 
including the crinoidal marble of Dent (the 
birthplace of Sedgwick, who gives the shaft), 
the various marbles of Durham, Derbyshire, 
Pljrmouth, Torquay, Anglesea, and South 
Wales. It will be interesting to compare 
these with the coeval rocks of Ireland, which 
stand opposite to them. The capitals of these 
will be ornamented by Calyciflorous Dicoty- 
ledons. 

Thus, as far as possible, the representations 
of plants (varied here and there by animals 
geographically and naturally associated with 
them), will be placed, with so much of system 
as to help the memory, and will be sculptured 
with so much attention to their natural habit. 
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as to satisfy the botanist as well as the artist^ 
neither of whom can expect the most skilful 
human hand to express in rough stone, by means 
of hard steel, all the delicacy and grace which, 
with finer materials and by finer processes, the 
Great Abtifioer moulds the lilies of the field 
and the leaves of the forest. 

I need not remind you that with this view of 
the utility and meaning of the arrangement of 
our subjects, the architects (who have been very 
zealous in their efibrts to make the whole suc- 
cessful) have been always able to combine what 
is due to the building as a work of art ; nor am 
I aware that their opinions and ours have been 
in the least degree diflScult to reconcile. We 
must not forget the sculptors, who have worked 
with singular zeal and ability. Finally, this 
is not a haphazard collection of pretty stones 
crowned by pretiy flowers, but a selection of 
marbles and sculptures, intended to illustrate 
points of some interest and importance in 
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science and art Upon tbe whole^ you will 
probably not regret to have given bo mucli 
time and attention to this matter; all that ig 
told me confirms my own opinion that it was 
well worth while to make this trial to combme 
grace with utility^ and that the result will not 
be disappointing to those who hav« given us 
money for our work^ and^ what is more pre- 
ciouSy their full confidence that we should use 
it with liberality and prudence. 

Ever yours truly, 

JOHll FfilLLIFS. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SCULPTURES IN THE 

MUSEUM. 

1. Statues Pr rented. 

£70 to £100 each. iJonofs. 

Bacon Her Majesty the Quesn. 

Galileo Ditto. 

Newton.. Ditto. 

Leibnitz Ditto. 

Oersted Ditto. 

Aristotle Bachelors and Undergraduates 

of the UniTersity:. 

Hippocrates J. Ruskin, Esq.^ Senior. 

Cuyier Bachelors and Undergiadjaates 

of Ihfi UniveiBXty. 

Davy wMarqnis of Lothiatn, M.A. 

Linmeus ^ Thefiev. F. W..ife)pe, D.GJL., 

F.E.'S. 

Watt ...« .••••• .M. P. W. Boult0n,£sq. 
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2. Donors of Shafts costing £5 and upwards. 

Acland, Sir Thomas D., Bart., M.A., D.C.L. 
Acland, H. W., M.D., r.R.S., Regius Professor of 

Medicine. 
Architects of the Building. 
Argyll, his Grace the Duke of, F.R.8. 
Breadalbane, the most Hon. the Marquis of. 
Brodie, Sir B., Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Butler, Rev. George, M.A. 
Chase, Rev. D. P., M.A., Principal of St. Mary 

Hall. 
Cotton, William, Esq., F.R.S., D.C.L. 
Daubeny, G. C. B., M.D., Professor of Botany, F.R.S. 
Davy, James, Esq. 
Deane, Lady. 
Eml3na, Viscount. 
Gladstone, Mrs. W. E. 
Glynne, Sir S., Bart. 
Gordon, Rev. O., B.D. 
Greswell, Rev. R., B.D. 
Lemon, Sir Charles, Bart., F.R.S. 
LyeU, Sir Charles, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Murchison, Sir R. I, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Nelson, Rev. G. M., B.D. 
Phillips, John, M.A., F.R.S., Pres. Greol. S., Reader 

in Geology, Keeper of the Museum. 
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Plumptre, Rev. F. C, D.D., Master of University 
College. . 

Price, Rev. B., M.A., F.R.S., Sedleian Reader iii 
Natural Philosophy. 

Prout, Rev. T. S., M.A., F.G.S. 

Richmond, T., Esq. 

Sedgwick, Rev. Professor, F.R.S. 

Shirley, Rev. W. W., M.A. 

Spiers, Mr. Alderman. 

Stokes, Rev. £., M.A. 

Storey-Maskelyne, H. M. N., M.A., Reader in 
Mineralogy. 

Trevelyan, Sir W. C, Bart., M.A. 

Tyrwhitt, Rev. R. St. J., M.A. 

Valletort, Viscount. 

Vivian, Edward, Esq. 

Walker, Rev. R., M.A., F.R.S., Reader in Experi- 
mental Philosophy. 

Wall, Rev. M. S., M.A. 

Wellesley, Rev. H., D.D., Principal of New-Inn Hall. 

Williams, Rev. D., D.C.L., Warden of New College. 

Williams, Penry, Esq. 

Wilson, E. T., Esq. 

Wingfield, Mrs., Oxford. 

Wood, Rev. H. H., M.A., F.G.S, 
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3. DonoTB of Capitalif £S to £\0 each. 

Acland, T. D., Esq., M.A., D.C.L. 
Acland, H. W., M.D., 
Architects of the Building. 

Buckland, the Very Rev. W., D.D,, Dean of West- 
minster. 
Butler, Rev. G., M.A. 
Chambers, T. K., M.D. 
Christ Church, the Chaplains of. 
Cotton, W., Esq. D.C.L. 
Daubeny, C. G. B., M.D., P.R.S. 
Gladstone, Mrs. W. E. 
Glynne, Rev. H. 
Greswell, Rev. R., B.D. 
Nelson, Rev. G. M., B.D. 
Simpson, Rev. S. 
Spiers, Mrs. R. J.^ Oxford. 
Stokes, Rev. E., M.A. 
Trevelyan, Sir W. C, Bart., M.A. 
Trevelyan, Lady, Wallington. 
Wood, Rev. H. H., M.A., F.G.S. 
0*Shea, James, workman in the Building. 



4. Donors of other Decorations, 

(a) Windows, 
John Ruskin, Esq., M.A., £300 towards carving the 
windows of the Front. 
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(b) InacriptionSf £2 2$. each. 

Dr. Acland. 

Christ Church, the Chaplains of. 

Pusey, Rev. E. B., D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

Troyte, A. H., Esq., M.A. 

Wingfield, Mrs., Oxford. 

(c) Completing the Doorway and the Sculptures 
of the West Front 

The Rev. the Vice-Chancellor. 

The Rev. the Warden of New College. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Christ Church. 

The Rev. the Master of University. 

The Rev. the Principal of B. N. C. 

Dr. Daubeny. 

Dr. Acland. 

Professor Brodie. 

J. H. Langston, Esq., M.P., Sarsden. 

John Ruskin, Esq., Christ Church. 

Rev. Richard Greswell. 

George Gilbert Scott, Esq. 

Mrs. William White, Oxford. 

Mrs. Wingfield, Oxford* 

Frederick J. Morrell, Esq., Oxford. 

J. O. Westwood, Esq., Oxford. 

J. H. Parker, Esq., Oxford. 

H. J. S. Smith, Esq., Balliol. 
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The Rev. Professor Price. 

James Saunders, Esq. 

William Turner, Esq., Oxford. 

Rev. W. Chambers, Worcester College, 

The Architects. 

Sir W. C. Trevelyan. 

Lady Trevelyan. 

Godfrey Lushington, Esq., M.A., All Souls'. 

Yemon Lushington, Esq., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 



5. Subscribera of sums to be placed at the 
dieposal of the Suh'Delegacy^ for the Orna- 
mentation of the Building. 

Derbt, the Earl of. Chancellor of the University. 

Agar, Hon. G. C, Christ Church. 

Alcock, Rev. C, Adderbury Vicarage, Oxfordshire. 

Bandon, the Earl of. 

Barrow, Rev. J., D.D., Prin. of St. Edmund Hall. 

Benson, Mrs., Teddington Manor. 

Blatch, Rev. J. 

Branthwaite, Rev. J., Queen's College. 

Brydges, Sir H. J. J., Bart. 

Church, Rev. R. W., Whatley, Frome. 

Conybeare, Rev. C. R., Itchen Stoke, Hants. 

Downes, Rev. R., Sunden, near Luton, Bedfordshire. 

Duncan, P. B., Esq., Bath. 
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Estcoiirt, T. G. B., Esq. 

Gladstone, the Eight Hon. W. E., M.P. 

Harrison, Eey. Michael, Langford Steeple, Wiltshire. 

Harrowby, the Earl of, F.R.S. 

Heathcote, Sir W., Bart., D.C.L., M.P. 

Inglis, the Eight Hon. Sir Robert H., Bart., D.C.L., 

r.E.S. 
James, Eev. John, Queen's College. 
Jesus College, Members of. 
Jones, W., Esq., Pembroke College. 
Lloyd, Eev. H., D.C.L., F.E.S., Dublin. 
Marriott, Eev. C, Oriel College. 
Marshall, Eev. G., Pyrton, Tetsworth. 
Martyn, Eev. F., Ludgershall Rectory, Thame. 
Merton College, Undergraduates of. 
Muir, Dr. 

Murley, Eev. C, Hilperton, Wiltshire. 
Ormerod, W., Esq. 
Palmer, Eev. E., Balliol College. 
Pullen, C. W., Esq., Youngsbury, Ware. 
Eobinson, Sir John, D.C.L. . 
Eothwell, E. E., Esq., M.A., Brasenose College. 
Sclater, P. L., Esq., M.A., Corpus Christi CoUege. 
Shann, Eev. T., York, 
^krine, Eev. H., Sunbury, Middlesex. 
Smith, Eev. H. E., Brasenose College. 
Smith, W. P., Esq. 
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Stanifoiih, Rev. T., Bolton-by-Bolland, Yorkshire. 
Sutherland, A. J., M.D., 6, Richmond-terrace, 

Whitehall. 
Symonds, Frederick, Esq., Oxford. 
Tate, Rev. F., Vicarage, Axminster, Devon. 
Traheme, Rev. J. M., Coedriglan, Glamorganshire. 
Tucker, Rev. J., West Hendred, Berks. 
Tweed, Rev. J. P., Exeter College. 
Williams, R., Esq., Bridehead, Dorchester. 
Wilson, Rev. H. B., Great Staughton Yic^age, 

Hunts. 
Acland, Rev. Leopold. 
Beale, Professor, F.R.S. 
Blencowe, Robert, Esq. 
Bull, Rev. Dr., Ch. Ch. 
Cavendish, H. G., Esq. 
EUerton, Rev. Dr., Magdalen College. 
Hawkins, Rev. Dr., Provost of Oriel College. 
Herbert, W. Esq., Oxford. 
Jacobson, Rev. Dr., Ch. Ch., Regius Professor of 

Divinity. 
Macbride, Dr., Principal of Magdalen Hall. 
Queen's College, Members of. 
Thomson, Guy, Esq., Oxford. 
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APPENDIX C. 
some of the statues still bequired. 

Ancients. 

Archimedes Euclid Hipparchus ^ 

Pliny. 



Moderns. 

Gopemicus, Franklin, Fresnel, Herschel, Huygens, 
Kepler, Lagrange, Laplace, Yolta. 

Black, Gavendisli, Dalton, Lavoisier, Priestley, 
Stephenson. * 

Bell, Haller, Harvey, Hunter, Jussieu, Ray, 
Sydenham. 
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